FARMER GEORGE
the policy of enclosures, which had been one of the conse-
quences of the fall of the old popular monarchy.
"This process was tragically mismanaged, with the
cruellest injustice to the poor. It was conducted by
the larger landowners, with their hired lawyers, whose
chances of future employment rested on the reputation
they could win among landowning gentry. Some of the
land came under more productive control, some was
laid out in game preserves, and in ornamental parks
whose beauty almost justifies the theft. The process
was bitterly resisted by the Crown. Not till Charles
had been twenty years in his grave did Parliament pass
a General Enclosure Act, facilitating the passing of
private bills. Not till the final collapse of monarchy
under George III did the thing acquire its final swift-
ness and momentum. . . . The estates of the gentry
were nicely 'rounded off?. Yeomen became tenant
farmers, liable to rack-renting and eviction."1
Between 1760 and 1797 there were no less than 1,539
private Enclosure Acts. In many cases the commons
were enclosed without adequate compensation to those
who had right of pasturage on them, and so were deprived
of the means of keeping a cow or goose, or of cutting turf
for fuel. Some received no allotment because they could
not prove their claims, while others sold their allotments,
and so became mere tenants, to be turned out at the whim
of their landlord.
"Nor could the small farmer either keep his place. . . .
If his holding was unaffected by enclosure, the loss of
domestic industries rendered him less able to pay his
rent; if it was to be enclosed, he found himself with a
1 John, E.: King Charles /, pp. 68-69.
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